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conservative Book of Common Prayer, which
was to satisfy the great majority of those
who held with Henry's policy, while it was
not intolerable to the foreign reformers,
and to those in England who followed
their counsel. It was only the extreme
men in both directions who were to
reject it.

The whole result was a phase of the Church
in which it ranked as one of a number equally
orthodox, and equally opposed to Rome.
The leaders abroad recognized it and its
ministry, though they thought its reformation
inferior to their own because it was less
thorough. It was valid, but not perfect.
On the other hand, the English were apt to
be somewhat apologetic in their tone. They
had done their best, and if the result was
below the achievement of Zurich, still it was
sufficient. But it was ominous for the
future that even in the second half of Edward's
reign, when an extreme policy was in favour
under^iJie influence of Warwick, John Knox
refused to be Bishop of Rochester, and the
equally austere John Hooper, the future
martyr, had to be imprisoned for several
weeks before he would accept the see of
Gloucester. In the eyes of such men the
English Church was tainted by its continuity